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OOOO Etruscan burial urn, decorated with the reclining figure of 
a woman in the sleep of death. On exhibit at Carnegie Museum. 





The Pre-Roman ” 


(Etruscan ) 
Economy 


Approximately 850-400 B.C. 





This Etruscan burial urn is typical of the fine sculpture and stone- 
carving of the Pre-Roman period. In addition, many other crafts 
and industries were developed, including metal w orking, pottery S 
making, weaving, jewelry making, quarrying and lumbering. And 


the extremely rich soil of the section made agriculture most impor- roi 
tant in the Etruscan economy. may 
A coinage and banking system did not come into use until after | Trea 
the height of E ‘truscan power. Originally, most trade was accom- deco 
plished by primitive barter. Later in the period, lumps of copper = 
were used as a medium of exchange. it is 
In spite of their lack of a well-developed money system, the 
Etruscans were able to rise to power through the use ‘of agricultur- CA 
al and industrial methods which were advanced for their time. dedi 
Gradually, as trade developed with the Greeks, Carthaginians and = 
other Mediterranean countries, the Etruscans came into possession gust 
of various types of Greek coins—which later became the basis for re 
the Roman money system, upon which much of our modern money Cart 
is patterned. | Jam 
Thus, the use of standardized currencies and the development nett. 
of banking practices came into being only as trade and commerce ‘ 
expanded. So it is today—our highly complex monetary and bank- ing 
ing systems have come as a logical outgrowth of our modern finan- flow 
cial and commercial needs. = 
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Segment of a handsome 
Hispano-Moresque armorial 
lustre plate (19 inches across) 
from 15th century Valencia. It 
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chased under a grant from the 
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MARCH CALENDAR 


ASSOCIATED ARTISTS OF PITTSBURGH 

The fiftieth annual exhibition of AAP will open 
in the third-floor galleries at Carnegie Institute with 
a preview the evening of ‘March 10 and continue 
through April 21. Over 500 pieces by local artists 
will be shown: oils, water colors, graphics and draw- 
ings, sculpture, and crafts. 

The exhibition will conform to Institute hours, 
remaining open until 10:00 p.m., on Tuesdays and 
Thursdays when there are travelogues. 

Andrew Carnduff Ritchie, director of the Yale 
University Art Gallery, will be the sole juror. 

Twenty-five prizes amounting to $5,000 will be 
presented on “Meet the Artist” Sunday, March 27. 
Among these will be the $1,000 Golden Anniversary 
Medal given by the Patrons Art Fund and the First 
Prize of $500 presented by Mrs. Henry J. Heinz II. 

Charles LeClair is president of the Associated 
Artists and Virgil Cantini is exhibit chairman. 


PROMISED OR GIVEN, 1960 

The exhibition in the second-floor galleries April 1 
through May 8 will contain paintings, drawings, 
and decorative arts that are outright gifts to Car- 
negie Institute or will be given in the future by 
friends of the Institute. 

Included will be paintings by Klee, Kuniyoshi, 
Gainsborough, Blakelock, Dove, and Diebenkorn; a 
selection of exotic items from the collection of Jay 
C. Leff; drawings and water colors by Matisse, 
Schiele, Hopper, and others; a series of Rajput 
miniatures; also tapestries, silver, and furniture. 


CONTEMPORARY COLLECTION 

Painting and sculpture from the Institute’s con- 
temporary collection continue in the second-floor 
galleries through March 13. 


NEW MUSEUM LIGHTING 

These cases in Bird Hall are newly illuminated: 
Green Heron, Scarlet Tanager, Indigo Bunting, 
Golden Winged Warbler, Chestnut-sided Warbler, 
Rhinoceros Hornbill, Dodo, Red-shouldered Hawk, 
Sharp-shinned Hawk, and Flying Squirrel. 


TREASURE ROOM 

Recent decorative arts accessions continue this 
month in the Treasure Room. These include objects 
dating from the late Middle Ages, the Italian and 
Spanish Renaissance, and on to the Venetian Rococo. 





CARNEGIE INSTITUTE SOCIETY LECTURES 
Monday evenings in Mt. Lebanon Auditorium 
Tuesday evenings in Carnegie Music Hall 
Two performances each, 6:30 and 8:30 P.M. 
Admission by membership card 


Also: the three last lectures will be given an addi- 
tional showing on Tuesdays in Carnegie Music Hall; 
that is, a matinee at 2:30 p.m., March 8, 15, and 22. 
This is an experiment to discover the reaction of 
members of Carnegie Institute Society to an after- 
noon program. If as many as six hundred attend, it 
may be possible to continue next season. 


February 29, March 1—FinLAND 

Karl Robinson will show proud, hard-working 
Finland, independent in the shadow of U.S.S.R. 
March 7, 8—PorTUGAL AND SPAIN 

Hal Linker reports on two scenic countries of the 
Old World, their history, people, and crafts. 
March 14, 15—New Ecypt 

Willis Butler makes a film visit to ancient and 
modern Egypt, capital of the Arab world today. 
March 21, 22—ScoTLanpD 

Nicol Smith will conclude the illustrated travel 
lectures enjoyed by members of Carnegie Institute 
Society this season with films of this verdant, pic- 
turesque country, showing out-of-the-way places. 


STORY TIME 

Story hour for boys and girls (5 to 12 years 
old) continues at Carnegie Library Saturdays at 
2:15 p.m. Pre-school story hour comes alternate 
Tuesdays at 10:30 a.m., March 8, 22, April 5. 

“It’s Storytime” Fridays, 4:00 P.M., WQED, and 
“Let’s Tell a Story,” Mondays, 7:15 P.M., WCAE, 
presented by Pittsburgh Public Schools and the 
Library. Mrs. Margaret Hodges is storyteller. 


GIRL SCOUT WEEK 

With March 6 to 12 designated Girl Scout Week, 
handcrafts by local Girl Scouts are being displayed 
at Carnegie Library throughout this month. 


SUNDAY ORGAN RECITALS 

Marshall Bidwell presents a recital on the great 
organ of Music Hall each Sunday afternoon at 3:00 
o'clock, sponsored by the Arbuckle-Jamison Foun- 
dation. The Sunday recitals are broadcast by wLoa. 

March 6 Elmer Steuernagel will play the Rimsky- 
Korsakoff Concerto with Dr. Bidwell. 

March 20 the Taylor Allderdice High School 
A Capella Choir will sing three choral groups. 
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ARTISTS AND PATRONS 


Take what you want —and pay for it, 
says God. 
Op SPANISH PROVERB 


Nn the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary 
O of the founding of the Associated Art- 
ists of Pittsburgh, we are invited to recon- 
sider some of the problems of the local artist 
and to remark upon his role in American 
culture. If he is local to larger New York 
with its numerous outlets, his position is 
slightly different from that of artists in a city 
such as ours where no commercial art gal- 
lery exists to market his creations. Here a 
painter must sell from his private studio, 
from a picture loan library or an artists’ cen- 
ter, and he will display his product when- 
ever and wherever a local exhibition per- 
mits it. 

True, the artist’s situation is far better 
than it used to be, and there are those who 
assert that he could scarcely expect more op- 
portunities than he now obtains. This, of 
course, is an exaggeration based upon a rec- 
ognition of the improvement in the artist’s 
situation during the last fifty years. More- 
over, it does not answer the need to be 
demonstrably wanted that remains in most 
artists’ hearts. Not only do they hope to be 


appreciated more than they now are, but , 
also they would like to be drawn into a , 
warmer relationship with the community in ‘ 


which they live. They feel, it is evident, that 
they are nearly entirely excluded from the 
daily needs and thoughts of their fellow citi- 
zens, outlawed from normal society by their 
“peculiar” activity. 

To some degree, the difficulties of the 
artists’ situation are due to the nature of this 
modern society in which we live rather than 
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to faults in their own natures. In a culture 
that is heavily based upon commercial com- 
petition and the pursuit of money, contem- 
porary art is more often prized for its value 
in a commodity market than for its spiritual 
values. Speculation in art produces a lively 
clamor that with each turn of fortune’s wheel 
lifts one artist into a blazing notoriety 
while passing all the others by as though 
they didn’t exist. 

In this connection we may do well to re- 
member that it has been for only a few hun- 
dred years that works of art have been 
marketable things in the ready-made forms 
we now have them. Until political develop- 
ments in The Netherlands changed the 
European situation during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, works of art had been 
commissioned by churches, states, and 
princes. Then with the rise of the Protestant 
state, art began to appear on the open stalls, 
where it was sold like fish and vegetables. 
Public speculation in pictures eventually 
vied with speculations in tulip bulbs, and 
artists were obliged to repeat their most 
popular efforts at the call of the merchants. 
Either they sold what was quickly wanted 
or they took to other jobs to make a living 
(as they often do today), painting as they 
chose to paint. Vermeer, for instance, appar- 
ently never attempted to sell his art at all. 

Today, too, the artist must continue to 
make this kind of choice. Either he is a com- 
mercial artist in the sense that he seeks to 
make a living out of his art, competing 
with other purveyors of merchandise on the 
open market, or he must find other ways to 
support himself and his dependents. He will 
work at a creative activity in painting, sculp- 
ture, or other such work in whatever time he 








can spare from his breadwinning. Whether 
his art sells or not, its character must be of 
his own choice, not dictated by the taste of 
the buyer. In other words, its imagery must 
be determined by his own individuality and 
by his unique vision. The position of the 
serious artist is therefore in direct opposi- 
tion to the competitive nature of our society. 
This society despises poverty as a sign of in- 
competence. The artist whose work sells is 
inevitably regarded as a “sound man”; he 
whose work does not—and who makes no 
effort to sell it—as a failure. Only the most 
dedicated spirits can resist this pressure to 
achieve respectability and to become sales- 
men of their own produce. These stronger 
ones defend their freedon to the last, agree- 
ing with the painter de Kooning, who has 
said of true art that only in its uselessness is 
it free. 

Goethe expressed the basic isolation and 
independence that are requisite to the true 
artist when he spoke of his own writing as 
follows: 

In my profession as a writer, I have never asked 
myself how I may be of service to the whole. But 
always I have sought to make myself better and 
more full of insight, to increase the content of my 


own personality and then only to express what I 
have recognized as good and true. 


If we recognize this approach as the 
proper one for a creative person, we must 
accept the fact that the artist must usually 
forego the approval of the crowd and even 
find himself despised and rejected by patrons 
and critics alike. Although, being human, 
he may always hope that his art will be 
understood and loved, sweeping us with it 
into a fresh vision of reality as he had per- 
ceived it, he must face the fact that he may 
not strike any responsive chord in other 
people’s hearts during his entire lifetime. 
Nor may he afterwards, if he has not suc- 
ceeded in producing imagery that finally 


persuades men to add this particular artist's 
unique vision of human experience to the 
many others that compound our inner view 
of life. 

There is no essential difference, therefore, 
between the problem of the local artist and 
those who live in the high centers of cultural 
activity except, perhaps, that important as- 
pect of encouragement of which we have not 
yet spoken. Judging from examples in his- 
tory, both ancient and modern, this may be 
regarded as an uncertain element. We may 
point to artists who have given up their art 
because of their failure to find any response, 
or we may refer to a far greater number who 
have stubbornly persisted in their creative 
work — like Vincent van Gogh — without 
finding patrons. If the urge is powerful, a 
single loving and understanding heart like 
Theo's may be encouragement enough for 
a short time. Sometimes, as with Edvard 
Munch of Norway, the artist may move into 
another land to find his supporters, that mere 
handful of comprehending fellow men for 
which he always hungers. 

Here again, the artist must discover the 
degree of his own strength, perhaps finding 
comfort in the fact that even so strong a 
character as Cézanne hankered deeply for 
the approval of the French Academy, though 
its salons persistently rejected him. “I must 
always be lonely,” wrote the composer Béla 
Barték when only twenty-four years old, 


In honor of the golden anniversary of Associated 
Artists of Pittsburgh, Gordon Bailey Washburn was 
asked to write an introduction to the catalogue for 
the forthcoming*AAP exhibition at Carnegie Insti- 
tute, and CARNEGIE MAGAZINE is herewith privi- 
leged to carry his article. Mr. Washburn is director 


of the Department of Fine Arts at the Institute, | 
home of the annual AAP exhibition beginning with 
the second, in 1911. The first exhibit, 1910, was 
hung in the foyer of the Grand Opera House, down- 
town on the site of the present Warner Theater. 
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understanding even at this early age that the 
true artist may have to submit to the solitude 
that his originality so implacably imposes. 

When asked by Bloch-Michel about his 
consciousness of the regional limits to his 
outlook, the great French author Albert 
Camus replied that “a man’s love for his 
native soil can be extended to a wider area 
without perishing.” One must, he allowed, 
be deeply aware of the major conflicts of 
thought and feeling that torment the world 
of one’s own time, but one need not live on 
international terms to be fully. conscious of 
these burdens and perils. In other words, 
though our lives are rooted in a quiet place 
instead of clinging to the more frequented 
dusts of some major crossroad of the world, 
we need not despair of speaking to men 
everywhere. Some of the greatest voices of 
the day, Camus has pointed out, have been 
heard from distant and provincial quarters 
of the globe. 

Patronage of the arts is an eccentric phe- 
nomenon which few observers feel capable 
of effectively analyzing. “When I am talking 
about the weather, I know what I am talking 
about,” quipped the late Kurt Schwitters. 
Like so much else in life, the mystery of 
patronage defies simple conclusions. While 
noting that artists such as Schwitters or 
Bartok, both men of genius of the twentieth 
century, continue to die virtually unnoticed, 
we listen to prices from the international 
auction room where pictures by the Impres- 
sionists and Post-Impressionists — Renoir, 
Monet, Cézanne, or Gauguin among others 
—are now being bought for as much as two 
to six hundred times the prices they obtained 
in their lifetimes. 

Simultaneously we observe that the frail- 
est of contemporary talents, such as Bernard 
Buffet’s, are wildly exploited, their profits 
guaranteeing castles and Rolls-Royces to 
their dazzled households with precisely the 
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frivolous justice that attends the winning of 
fortunes in the Irish sweepstakes. Even 
stronger talents of the caliber of Charlie 
Chaplin and Walt Disney have suffered 
from the disintegrative acids of success, as 
we may notice if we compare their earlier 
and almost anonymous youthful films with 
those more pretentious ones made after they 
had been hailed as great artists and had be- 
come conscious of their ability to cut a figure 
in the world. 

Here, obviously, a rapacious commercial 
dexterity is the enemy of values more pre- 
cious than monetary ones. When the young 
Georges Rouault, as we may perhaps re- 
member, protested that his art was totally 
neglected, his master, Gustave Moreau, is 
said to have replied that he hoped the situa- 
tion would continue until the young artist 
was strong enough to meet his destined suc- 
cess. To be capable of performing the role 
of great artist without disaster is more diffi- 
cult than to be able to perform the role of 
rich man—and considerably more impor- 
tant. 

Perhaps the most distressing observation 
that one must make regarding contemporary 
patronage relates to the attitude of the well- 
to-do buyer who thinks of the artist, often 
enough, as merely a paid performer, and 
himself as the occupant of the royal box. 
Traditionally, the true art lover—or ama- 
teur, as he is called in France—has been 
an educated man and a highly trained ob- 
server. He has made himself an expert in 
appreciation who can meet the requirements 
of connoisseurship with a background of 
rich experience and self-discipline. He has 
worked hard to develop himself as a worthy 
student of his special interests, whether they 
be medieval works of art, or modern, Af- 
rican, or Japanese. Today’s buyers, on the 
other hand, often tend to disdain knowledge 
and the persistent work that can procure it. 





This drudgery they despise, thinking it only 
for paid professionals who, being depend- 
ent, are forced to labor at such tasks to sup- 
port themselves. Such new patrons are not 
unlike Chinese women of the ruling class 
who used to display their bound feet as evi- 
dence that they had no need to walk. These 
in turn display their unexercised hearts and 
brains lest it be thought that they have any 
servile need to use them. 

Will superior education, as it improves 
rich and poor alike, correct this tendency? 
Will our presidents, political figures, indus- 
trialists, bankers, and other leaders of so- 
ciety, produce children who read books and 
cultivate their understanding of the arts 
even if their parents have no time for such 
uneconomic efforts? Probably not. But, even 
so, there will always be a large and vocal 
minority, as there is at present, each member 
of which appeals to the arts to help him 
adjust himself to the mystery of our human 
fate. Seeking in art for help in gaining an 
enlightened attitude toward the world, these 
people will continue to turn to the great 
visionaries, both ancient and modern, to dis- 
cover through their images the latent riches 
in our puzzling human relationship toward 
the larger world of nature. 

When artists come to be concerned chiefly 
with the volume of their sales, and buyers 
are primarily concerned with their means 
to compete with others in the art market, 
neither may be counted on to be concerned 
with true art. The ulterior purpose of eco- 
nomic advantage engulfs both parties, as- 
suring the world only of a hysterical game 
between greedy opponents. It does not as- 
sure us of the furtherance of a healthy cul- 
ture. This issue is already understood in our 
hearts and must be grappled with by our 
conscious minds. 

Christ dramatized this fundamental truth, 
as He did so many others on various occa- 


sions, when He drove the money-changers 
from the temple. He meant to imply that 
there is, in fact, a temple of the spirit that 
must be kept undefiled. This temple is not 
the church itself, except metaphorically, but 
rather the inner sanctum in man’s nature 
where each of us defends the final issues of 
truth and justice. The artist is a priest of this 
temple. That is his role. He is the mouth- 
piece through which the gods speak, some- 
what as the sibyls of antiquity spoke from 
their tripods at the holy shrines. But he can- 
not be looking for larger tips from the pil- 
grims and at the same time keep his heart 
fixed upon his sacred task. The two activities 
are evoked from the opposite ends of our 
ambiguous nature. 

Since it is easily arrested in action, truth- 
seeking is quickly overwhelmed by the com- 
pulsive urges of materialistic desire. Such 
desire is competitive, and competition is 
highly honored in our society. Without it, 
we are told, trade would languish and the 
nation’s health fail. On the other hand, truth- 
seeking is not and cannot be competitive, as 
truth is not a quantitative thing. Truth is one, 
as has been declared since the beginning of 
time, and all its various aspects, as the artist 
glimpses it, are only further declarations of 
its unity. Likewise the artist himself speaks 
as a unique individual, declaring only his 
own visions without reference to those of 
other men. Thus the truth of van Gogh’s vi- 
sion is neither in opposition to nor in com- 
petition with that of Cézanne. On this prem- 
ise rests our entire faith in the freedom of 
the individual. Unlike our society, therefore, 
our culture must rest upon a noncompetitive 
base, a contradiction difficult to reconcile 


with the conventional idea that a culture re- | 


flects its society. 

The visions of the true artists are, of 
course, disruptive of our complacency. Truth 
is notoriously disturbing, and therefore un- 
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welcome. So Virginia Woolf thought when 
in Orlando she penned the following: 

If it is rash to walk into a lion’s den unarmed, 
rash to navigate the Atlantic in a rowing boat . . . it 
is still more rash to go home with a poet. A poet is 
Atlantic and lion in one. While one drowns us, the 
other gnaws us. If we survive the teeth, we suc- 
cumb to the waves. A man who can destroy illusions 
is both beast and flood . . . By the truth we are 
undone. Life is a dream. "Tis waking that kills us. 


CHANGE IN LIBRARY SERVICE 
TO THE BLIND 


lo provide space at the Central Library 
7. Oakland for expanding book collec- 
tions in various fields, Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh has moved its Library for the 
Blind to the Allegheny Regional Branch 
Library on the Northside. 

It has also sent all its Braille books to the 
Free Library of Philadelphia, which now 
handles the circulation of all public library 
Braille books for residents of Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia. 

The collection of books for the blind now 
available in Carnegie Library’s Division for 
the Blind, under the direction of Mary I. 
Grace, consists of more than nine thousand 
Talking Books, those phonograph record- 
ings of books and magazines read by men 
and women with professionally trained 
voices. Included in the collection of Talking 
Books are best-selling novels, nonfiction 
books on various subjects, children’s books, 
and current magazines like the Reader's Di- 
gest, Newsweek, “News of the Week in Re- 
view” from The New York Times, and Ellery 
Queen’s Mystery Magazine. 

According to Miss Grace, blind readers 
usually request the same kind of books as 
do sighted readers. “When a book is being 
talked about, we find as much demand for it, 
percentage-wise, among our blind readers 
as among the sighted ones,” Miss Grace says. 
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Currently the Library for the Blind has 
almost twenty-five hundred active readers 
registered in its files, while fifteen years ago 
there were only a few more than six hundred 
registered blind borrowers. 

Provided by the Federal Government 
through the Library of Congress, the Talk- 
ing Books are sent by the Library for the 
Blind through the mail, postage free, to 
blind readers or people whose vision is im- 
paired enough so that doctors urge them not 
to read ink-print books. The Talking Book 
records are played on record-playing ma- 
chines lent by the Federal Government 
without charge to the readers. 

For further information, call Miss Grace 
at the Library for the Blind: Fairfax 1-0111. 


NEW PHOTOGRAPHIC 
LIBRARY 


An extensive collection of pictures of 
Pittsburgh persons, places, and events will 
be available in Carnegie Library of Pitts- 
burgh after May 1. 


The Pittsburgh Photographic Library, 
formerly housed at the University of Pitts- 
burgh; the pictures that appear in Roy 
Stryker’s recent Pittsburgh Album pub- 
lished by the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette; 


photographs used in Stephan Lorant’s 
forthcoming book, Pittsburgh: The Story 
of an American City; and the Library’s 
own Bingaman Collection: these will be 
combined to make an initial file of over 
twenty thousand pictures. 

The A. W. Mellon Educational and 
Charitable Trust, the Howard Heinz En- 
dowment, The Hunt Foundation, and the 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette have contributed 
funds to prepare the collections. 








THREE RIVERS ARTS FESTIVAL 


To be presented by the American Wind Symphony and the Junior Council 
of the Department of Fine Arts, Carnegie Institute 


Department of Fine Arts at Carnegie In- 

stitute, together with the American Wind 
Symphony, Robert Boudreau, conductor, 
will present the Three Rivers Arts Festival 
for the first time in Pittsburgh at Point State 
Park, on June 9, 10, 11, and 12, this year. 

The Festival will bring to the tri-state area 
art and music free of charge in an informal, 
attractive, outdoor setting, along the Alle- 
gheny River just east of the Manchester 
Bridge. 

The objectives of the Three Rivers Arts 
Festival are: 


1. To bring the wealth of Pittsburgh-area 
art to the largest possible public. 


J derarnent of the Women’s Committee, 


2. To reach people for whom museum- 
visiting is not a habit. 


3. To provide a common meeting ground 
in the heart of Pittsburgh for local 
artists and public. 


In offering the district two arts united in 
one location, Three Rivers Arts Festival is a 
first step toward an annual Arts Festival that 
will present the best in the fine and lively 
arts, such as poetry, drama, opera, and the 
dance, as well as music and visual arts. 

The Junior Council has considered an out- 
door art show for some time. After studying 
various exhibitions given elsewhere, plans 
have been developed for a show modeled 
after the Boston Arts Festival. Considerable 
thought was given to the location. The 
Junior Council joined with the American 
Wind Symphony in planning the Three 
Rivers Arts Festival at Point State Park. The 
project has received an enthusiastic response 


from Mayor Joseph M. Barr and other civic 
leaders. 

The Festival will open Thursday evening, 
June 9, with the art exhibition and a special 
performance by Robert Boudreau’s Ameri- 
can Wind Symphony, and will continue 
through Sunday, June 12. The final evening 
of the exhibition will coincide with the open- 
ing concert of the American Wind Sym- 
phony’s regular season. 

To assure a comprehensive art show, the 
major local art groups are represented on an 
advisory committee for the staging of this 
exhibition. There will be no jury. The public 
will have an opportunity to purchase works 


.of art and to select a popular prize by ballot. 


The exhibit will include oils, water colors, 
sculpture, and handicrafts, all of which will 
be shown under canvas. 

Cochairmen of the art exhibition are Mrs. 
J. Mabon Childs and Mrs. W. Peirce Wid- 
does. The publicity committee includes Mrs. 
Theodore H. Conderman, Mrs. O. Harry 
Gruner, and Mrs. C. Hax McCullough, Jr. 
Further information regarding the exhi- 
bition will be publicized at a later date. 


AWARD 


HE Jay C. Leff Collection of Exotic Art 

from Ancient and Primitive Civilizations 
exhibition catalogue designed by Jack W. 
Stauffacher, of the Carnegie Tech faculty, 
with art work by Burt Waggott, has recently 
won a first award in its class. This was given 
in a Best of Three show of Pittsburgh works 
presented in Chicago by the Art Directors 
Society of Pittsburgh. 
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PLEASURE IN HERBS 


In March and in Aprill, from morning to night, 
In sowing and setting good housewives delight 
To have in their garden, or some other plot, 
To trim up the house or to furnish their pot. 


Tuomas TusseEr, 1573 
500 Points of Good Husbandry 


LL history lies among the herbs, for herb 

gardens are as old as the history of man 
himself. Shakespeare’s remark, “There is no 
elderly gentlemen but gardeners,” goes back 
to that first enclosure, Paradesus, that God 
planted eastward—for the sun—in Eden. 
He gave it to Adam to dress and keep, and so 
implanted in the hearts of men the pleasures 
of gardening! 

Gardens symbolize felicity and content- 
ment, and gardeners are lucky people who 
find a kind of private happiness in making 
plants grow. In a rapidly expanding and in- 
creasingly mysterious universe, today’s gar- 
dener finds the wonder of creation centered 
in the growing seed. John Gerald, sixteenth- 
century herbalist, speaks to fellow gardeners 
today, when he says: “Why looke up dan- 
gerously at planets, that might safely looke 
down on plants?” 

The word herb comes from the Latin herba, 
meaning pasture. It comes down into our 
contemporary speech from old Middle Eng- 
lish and old French, where sometimes the h 
is silent, sometimes sounded. The h words 
of French origin—hospital, human, hotel, 
herb, humble—were gradually pronounced 
with the h. This is the Anglo Saxon ver- 
sion and is customary among horticulturists 
today. 

The ancient herbs, weeds of the field, are 
the ancestors of our plant life, and originally 
were classified into herbs, shrubs, and trees. 


KATHERINE W. WILBERT 
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Herbs have fleshy stems and die down to the 
ground in winter. From this derives the 
term herbaceous. Today the term herb 
means a tender, fragrant plant used in medi- 
cine, for flavoring, and in making perfume. 
The fragrance lies in the glandular, hairlike 
veins usually spreading over stem and leaves, 
visible only under a magnifying glass. These 
veins contain spicy oils that are highly vola- 
tile and easily affected by changes in tem- 
perature, moisture, and light. Many herbs 
are native to the Mediterranean countries of 
Europe and Asia, though herbs grow any- 
where. 

Rosemary, thyme, sweet basil, angelica, 
loveage, lemon balm, santolina, lemon ver- 
bena, lavender, germander—these are the 
good companions we are finding again in 
gardens. Their spicy fragrance adds to the 
flower border, and the culinary herbs lend 
interest to menu-planning and pleasure in 
food. There is an old saying, “Scents are 









































































































































































surer than sounds to make the heart strings 
crack.” This is the secret of the herb en- 
thusiast. 

The fragrance of herbs has come down to 
us across the centuries. We may go on a 
journey of green enchantment through gar- 
den rooms of ancir at Persia and the Greek 
Agora, or market place. We may find our 
way into medieval monastery enclosures 
where herbs were tended for their healing 
properties; among the elaborate parterres 
or patterned gardens of France, or the fanci- 
ful topiary and ornamental pleasure gardens 
of the Elizabethans. Through the years we 
come to the historic herb plots at Williams- 
burg to find the world lying at our feet. 

The modern gardener comes upon a fasci- 
nating wealth of literature, scattered infor- 
mation on herb culture, their medicinal and 
culinary uses, in the folklore, the supersti- 
tions, and symbolism of many lands. This is 
a thoroughly enjoyable study, for herbs em- 
body a quiet earthiness and the glamor of 
romance and poetry. 

The medicinal herbs were called “simples.” 
Each was thought to have some simple cura- 
tive property, and primitive medicine grew 
out of the appeal for help from all living 
creatures. In a hostile world men attributed 
disease and death to the action of the sun, 


moon, and stars. In the art of simpling,every- 


thing was evil or good. Today modern medi- 
cine uses hundreds of these medicinal herbs. 

The medieval garden still serves as a guide 
for design. Even in a small, informal, kitchen 
garden it is well to have some geometric pat- 
tern of simple squares or rectangles with a 
center of interest, an enclosure and edging 
for a tidy, trim effect. Herbs have no spec- 
tacular bloom, and because bloom is tran- 
sient, color in the foliage is as important as 
bloom. Herbs are unique for contrasting 
shades of green and grey foliage, for har- 
monies of green and beauty of individual 


growth. The carefully planned garden, 
through grouping of plant material, shrubs, 
and ground cover, keeps maintenance at a 
minimum, and the herb garden looks well 
in winter and in summer. 

For a culinary garden, start with a few 
specimens. Pick a sunny, protected spot with 
good drainage. Herbs like sandy, alkaline, 
friable soil: a good mixture is 1/3 lime, 1/3 
compost, 1/3 garden soil. Keep the annuals 
and perennials separate. Herbs are sturdy, 
pest resistant, not given to diseases, and take 
doses of drought or rain. Seeds germinate 
slowly in our cold spring climate. Grow your 
herbs, if possible, in flats or pots indoors, in 
cold frames or greenhouse, and transplant 
after danger of frost is past. Avoid too much 
fertilizer because it may give luxuriant 
growth but less fragrance. With plenty of 
sunshine and a situation they like, herbs are 
as sturdy as weeds. 

Use a low stone wall or hedging for en- 
closure, perhaps only a simple half-circle 


with a center path to a sundial, piece of | 


sculpture, or dominant planting for focal 
point. Keep the tall perennials at the back, 
and include the sages—clary and pineapple; 
tarragon, lavender, lemon balm, rosemary; 
the thymes—lemon, English, and French. 
Germander, a sturdy evergreen with small, 





Mrs. Wilbert’s interest in herbs goes back a good 


many years to a trip to New England, where she saw | 


many herb gardens and became interested in herb 
cookery. She and her husband, who is a craftsman 
in stained glass, enjoy working in their own charm- 
ing little city garden with its herb corner. 


She is a member of the Hillcrest Garden Club, the | 


Pittsburgh Garden Center, and the American Herb 
Society, and was one of the founders of the western 
Pennsylvania unit of the Society. Mrs. Wilbert is 
well known as a herbalist, and her pot pourri has 
won its own special acclaim. She is making plans to 
publish a herb calendar soon that will be illustrated 
with drawings by her husband, as is this article. 
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waxy green leaves, makes a fine edging, as 
does clipped rue, hyssop, or even chives and 
parsley. Leave space on each side of the path 
in the center for annuals. Be sure to include 
marjoram, summer savory, 
the basils — purple, broad- 
leafed Italian, and small 
ornamental curly bush; and 
chervil, which is a French 
parsley. Leave space for the 
scented geraniums—apple, 
mint, clove, nutmeg; lemon 
verbena, and some new 
specimens as you come to 
know and value them. 

To cook with herbs is to 
flavor with fragrance. Herb 
cookery is essentially peas- 
ant food, deliciously sim- 
ple. Herbs have always been used in all 
countries by people interested in good food. 
In the United States they have become the 
cult of the epicure and gourmet, scaring off 
many innocent persons. Herbs are not like 
strong condiments or spices, but an elusive 
bit of green when used with discretion. 
There should be just hint of a flavor, enough 
to bring out the true flavor of a dish and 
never disguise it. Dried herbs are more in- 
sistent than green and should be used in 
proportion of one-third dried to one of 
fresh. Certain foods and certain herbs have 
an affinity for each other; for example, the 
basils are an elusive ingredient in many to- 
mato dishes, and are superlative in the salad 
bowl winter and summer. Herbal vinegars 
give a fine bouquet to many sauces and 
dressings. 

One of the pleasures in growing herbs is 
the many things one can do with them. The 
culinary varieties may be dried and stored 
in tightly covered jars for use in winter. They 
may be made into herbal jellies, teas, and 
vinegars. The making of sachets, winter bou- 





quets, wreaths, citrus pomanders, and pot 
pourri is a fragrant occupation. 


There are many recipes for pot pourri, 


using the moist or dry method or a combi- 


nation of the two. In each 
there are the steps of dry- 
ing, curing, and adding the 
fixative to retain the per- 
fume. From the first roses 
that bloom in the spring un- 
til the last in the fall, we 
may gather rose petals and 
the sweet-smelling herbs 
with their characteristic 
aromatic oils to give you 
your garden in a bowl. 

In our Colonial days, 
herbs had countless house- 
hold uses and were found 
in the medicine chest, linen closet, and kitch- 
en cupboard. As we read of them in those 
days, we can easily picture the lady of the 
house whose duty it was to care not only for 
her household but for the poor and sick 
around her. We can imagine with what care 
she handed down to her children and chil- 
dren’s children her potions and recipes. 

As we turn the pages of these faded copy 
books, storehouses of popular beliefs of only 
yesterday, we have a feeling of kinship with 
ladies in their lace caps. The herbs them- 
selves become friends, many-faceted per- 
sonalities. Those “elderly gentlemen” — 
horticulturists John Evelyn and his friend 
Abraham Cowley, William Lawson, John 
Parkinson, and all the rest parade before us, 
led by St. Fiacre, sixth-century anchorite, 
patron of herbs, carrying his shovel and bre- 
viary—gardeners like ourselves. 

We recall the lines from an old herbal: 

Good herbs for use and for delight 
For flavor and for fragrance 
For pleasure and for profit 

Lovely and timeless. 


a mark of quality 


David Rittenhouse’s talents were many. Pennsylvania politician, professor of astronomy 
and first director of the Philadelphia mint, he was also one of America’s master clock- 
makers. David Rittenhouse Fecit was the mark of a quality timepiece. 

A chest of tools and a few books of mathematics left by a carpenter uncle in 1744 
started Rittenhouse on his way to becoming a master scientist and craftsman. With no 
formal instruction, he made his first clock at the age of seventeen. From this simple 
mechanism, he progressed to sensitive, remarkable instruments like the one shown here. 


Encased in a handsome cabinet nine feet tall, the clock registers not only the hour but 
also the day, the month and the equation of time. Above the face is a small orrery showing 
the position of the sun and its satellites, while a smaller lunarium shows the position of 
earth and moon. A musical mechanism chimes the quarter hour. 


Certainly one of the most intricate timepieces ever produced, this clock with its 
Rittenhouse mark stands as a monument to its maker’s brilliant mind and creative hand. 
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LA 12 TRIENNALE DI MILANO 


WILL never forget my first visit to the 

Palazzo Dell’Arte al Parco in that prehis- 
toric year, 1937. My wife and I had taken off 
from the campus of Carnegie Tech—where 
a tolerant administration had engaged me to 
teach the first college course in industrial de- 
sign—because, as I told my colleagues, we 
simply could not afford the expense of the 
three-month college vacation in America. 
Actually, things did not look too bad, be- 
tween the Italian tourist lira, which more 
than doubled our prewar money, and an in- 
vitation to introduce my recently acquired 
bride to the amenities of my father’s villa in 
Fiesole. 

I had heard about the Triennale, and it 
seemed convenient to have a look at what 
it was all about—reputedly combining some- 
thing of the spirit of Dubrovnik, Florence, 
Venice, and Salzburg. Remember- 
ing the vestiges of my European 
manners, I had even written to the 
administration of the Triennale, ex- 
plaining my professional interest in 
industrial design and expressing the 
hope that I would be received, in 
spite of the fact that my wife and I 
could spend only one day in Milan, 
and that during a religious holiday. 
I had even taken the precaution to 
dictate my request on Carnegie 
Tech stationery, but I never guessed 
what an open-sesame it would turn 
out to be. 

When we drove up to the neo- 
classic, modern-type entrance of 
the Palazzo, on a very hot day in 
August, we were positively over- 
whelmed with officialdom and at- 
tention. Salutes, handshaking, and 


PETER MULLER-MUNK 


introductions consumed a good half hour be- 
fore, accompanied by an English-speaking 
cicerone, we were at last invited to inspect 
what we had come for. 

When I finally got to the exhibits, they 
took my breath away! Here, behind the 
heavy-handed facade of the Palazzo, was 
the most spectacular display of design, of 
craftsmanship, and of esprit. Back here in 
Pittsburgh I and my dedicated colleagues, 
Alexander Kostellow and Robert Lepper, 
were trying to instill the lessons of controlled 
invention, of sensuous usefulness, and of the 
excitement of the aesthetic potentialities of 
old and new materials into our tired students 
from Wheeling, from Aliquippa, and occa- 
sionally even to some foreigners from Greens- 
burg. But here in room after room, exhibit 
after exhibit — on the stairs, in the park, 
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under the trees, in the basement—was all 
our fervent theory put into practice. Ce- 
ramics, glass, wood, plastics, metals—they 
appeared in positively dazzling flights of 
fancy and originality. New forms, new uses, 
brilliant combinations of design and execu- 
tion ran the gamut from the most exquisite 
carved coral and gold jewelry to the most 
advanced designs for nursery furniture. 

Italy dominated the show, but Sweden, 
Finland, and Switzerland did more than 
hold their own in helping to present the level 
of the international status of the useful arts. 
Mixed in with the plethora of contemporary 
design was a beautifully installed display of 
medieval miters and chasubles from pro- 
vincial Italian churches and cloisters, which 
established the historical continuity of re- 
finement and artistry as a living, unbroken 
thread. 

In a very telling way, that 1937 Triennale 
managed to convey the pent-up vitality and 
frustration of the Mussolini era. Throttled 
politically, the craftsmen, the designers, and 
the architects of Italy were using the Trien- 
nale to tell all who could see that under- 
neath and behind the regime, stronger than 
any Duce or dictator, the independent mind 
and the tradition of creative liberty were 
still alive. The enchanting gloves and neck- 
laces, the chairs and chinaware—they made 
a very powerful statement of revolt against 
tyranny. I was not in the least bit surprised, 
therefore, when Italian furniture, Italian de- 
sign, and Italian fashions burst into promi- 
nence after the war. 

Since that first visit I have seen all the 
postwar Triennales, and none has failed to 
stimulate and educate me. 

Maybe a few words on what the Triennale 
di Milano is might be in order. It is an inter- 
national exhibition of modern decorative 
and industrial arts and of modern architec- 
ture, held every third year in Milan, as the 


name implies. This is one of those years, and 
the twelfth Triennale di Milano is scheduled 
to run from July 16 to November 4. It is im- 
portant to remember that the Triennale is 
not a trade fair and that it is not focused on 
any specific commercial or business interests. 
It is also the only international exhibition 
dealing with design in its broadest sense, 
and it provides an unparalleled opportunity 
to evaluate and compare Danish design with 
Japanese design, French textiles with Italian 
textiles, Finnish glass with Czechoslovakian 
glass, German porcelain with British por- 
celain. Many of the now accepted trends in 
decoration, in architecture, and in display 
had their premiére at the Triennales. Along 
with the Biennale in Venice, which concen- 
trates on the fine arts, and the World’s Fairs, 
which are events all to themselves, the Tri- 
ennale is an independently organized ven- 
ture of tremendous importance and influence 
on the developing style of our century. 

Just because the Triennale does not serve 
any immediate sales objectives, it can con- 
centrate on new ideas and on new solutions 
in design, in architecture, in technology, and 
in product presentation. Most of the objects 
and structures exhibited at the Triennale, 
which incidentally are all jury selected, are, 
therefore, examples of the most original so- 
lutions of the most imaginative thinkers, 
designers, and architects of many nations. 
The Triennale is not and does not pretend 
to be a sampling of what has already been 
done, and of what most likely is already for 





Mr. Miiller-Munk, founder and managing partner 
of Peter Miiller-Munk Associates, of Pittsburgh, is 
an industrial designer of international standing. He 
was the only American consultant on industrial de- 
sign for the Brussels Fair, and his firm has had direct 
contracts with the governments of Turkey and Is- 
rael, for the latter designing the first supermarket 
in the Middle East among other projects. He has 
served on juries for the Signe D’Or competition in 
Belgium and for the Triennale at Milan, Italy. 
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CORNER OF THE JAPANESE EXHIBIT AT THE LAST TRIENNALE 


sale on the Madison Avenues of Copen- 
hagen, Tokyo, or New York. 

What makes the Triennale so important 
is that it pioneers new ideas and discovers 
new talents. The opportunity to compare 
the creative experiments of different na- 
tions focused on the same subjects is an ex- 
tremely valuable lesson to your own national 
pride and professional self-esteem. It helps 
to give you perspective and it may even help 
you to understand why we in the United 
States are having some difficulty with the 
balance-of-trade problem, which in simple 
terms means our ability to export. If by visit- 
ing the Triennale we, our wives and our 
children have been beguiled into purchas- 
ing, or just merely wanting to purchase, the 
things we saw, this testifies to the fact that 
they are probably more attractive and more 
practical than what we can get at home. If, 
on the other hand, we come away with a new 
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confidence in the design and performance of 
American products—well, that is an even 
more valuable and comforting experience. 

To the perceptive visitor, the Triennale is 
still, as it was for me in ’37, a mirror of crea- 
tivity and a barometer of the true interests 
and preoccupations of the world around us. 
I regret, therefore, that neither the USSR 
nor China has been represented in Milan. 
However, I retain a vivid memory of the in- 
stallations from Poland, Czechoslovakia, and 
Yugoslavia, which told me more about the 
economic, political climate in those countries 
than most of the headlines and editorials in 
our press. 

Close to 600,000 visitors in all came to the 
last three Triennales. It is therefore some- 
what embarrassing to have to admit that the 
USA, in an official capacity, has almost com- 
pletely overlooked the chance to present 
American design in this showcase of inter- 





national design progress. The accomplish- 
ments of our way of life—our elegant kitch- 
ens, our efficient homes, our modern office 
machines and furniture—have been shown 
only through the initiative of the American 
Society of Industrial Designers under the 
leadership of Walter Dorwin Teague, Paul 
McCobb, Jay Doblin, and others, who real- 
ized the importance of the Triennale to 
American prestige. 

The difficulty seems to be that the Tri- 
ennale, unlike any of the mushrooming 
trade fairs, is not concerned with the “hard 
sell” of specialized equipment. We can al- 
ways find some funds for the showing of our 
farm machinery or supermarkets—but for 
imagination and design, the bank is closed. 
I do not believe this is the way to make 
friends and influence people and, as an 
American designer who knows the impact 
of the Triennale, I believe this is misguided 
and niggardly diplomacy. 

We are still hoping that our Government 
will do justice to the 1960 Triennale, which 
has as its theme The Home and The School. 
What subjects could be more ideally suited 
to show the world the remarkable strides 
America has made in these two areas. 

For the tourist in Milan, no matter what 
his or her interest, let me add that a visit to 
the Triennale is not only educational but 
just plain fun. Besides the large main build- 
ing on the outskirts of the city—no farther 
from its center than Carnegie Institute is 
from Gateway—there is an extensive park, 
in which one can wander among luscious 
flower beds. The main Italian and national 
exhibits are usually in the Palazzo itself, 
which, for the weary, has any number of 
expresso bars, restaurants, and terraces. Ad- 
ditional exhibits are scattered all through 
the park, which gets particularly romantic 
in the evening. There are multilingual and 
extremely suave interpreters, English cata- 


logues, comfortable chairs and benches. I 
have a feeling that this year’s Triennale will 
be a “must” for anyone even vaguely inter- 
ested in what the world is doing to make its 
homes and its schools more comfortable, 
more efficient, and more beautiful. 

Let me quote from the official program: 
“With its 1960 edition the Triennale is 
broaching two basic concrete problems— 
the Home and the School, which may be con- 
sidered as the basis of every organized so- 
ciety, and which are the two hinges on which 
all other political, social, cultural, and eco- 
nomic issues must turn if they are to find 
pondered solution. 

“These two topics, one a complement to 
the other, will be considered in their relation- 
ships with architecture, town planning, 
interior decoration and equipment—all as- 
pects that are in turn interrelated and con- 
dition one another. 

“In 1960 the Twelfth Trienniale will offer 
an unbroken, continuous exhibition, set out 
in logical sequence, to embrace all the as- 
pects of the two topics, which are inter- 
preted as interdependent and closely inter- 
woven, and arranged with a single end in 
view.” 

In addition to the main theme will be an 
international exhibit comparing glass and 
steel. In this sectivn will be shown articles 
selected from both the crafts and the indus- 
tries of all participant nations. To relate the 
past to the present, there will also be a retro- 
spective exhibition of antique and contem- 
porary chinaware and cutlery. The develop- 
ment of these utensils and of their design in 
different ages and countries will offer rich 
material for historical and design research. 

And now, go and see your nearest travel 
agent and ask him to get you reservations 
in one of the many charming hotels of Milan 
sometime between July 16 and November 4. 
I am sure you will not regret it. 
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HISPANO-MORESQUE LUSTRE PLATE (15TH CENTURY) 
Acquired under a grant from the Sarah Mellon Scaife Foundation 


A HISPANO-MORESQUE LUSTRE PLATE 


T is not too long ago that good specimens 
| of European ceramics were scarcely rep- 
resented in the decorative arts collection at 
Carnegie Institute. Yet, with purchases from 
proceeds of our auction sale in 1957 and, 
above all, thanks to the generous support of 
several donors, remarkable progress has 
been made during the past two years. Proof 
is our current exhibition of recent accessions 
in the Treasure Room with its 18th century 
porcelain and faience, the lovely majolica of 
the Italian Renaissance given by Mr. and 
Mrs. James F. Hillman, and an arresting 
Hispano-Moresque lustre plate that is to be 
the subject of the present essay. 

The term Hispano-Moresque — though 
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Hispano-Arab might be preferable from a 
broader historical point of view—evokes 
the crossing of the Straits of Gibraltar by 
armies under E] Tarik in 711 as well as the 
subsequent conquests and domination of 
territories of today’s Spain and Portugal. It 
may be remembered, too, that, shortly after 
the Arab conquest there set in the recon- 
quest carried on by Christian Spanish 
leaders, progressing slowly but inexorably 
until about eight hundred years later when, 
with the surrender of the Kingdom of Gra- 
nada to Ferdinand and Isabella in 1492, the 
last political stronghold had been wrested 
from the Moorish invader. 

But war and conquest may bring golden 





gifts of peace. We marvel at the great beauty 
of the Mosque of Cordova and of the palace 
and gardens of the Alhambra at Granada, 
left behind by the Muhammadans of Spain; 
and we delight in the examples of their use- 
ful arts—weaving, pottery, metalwork, ivory 
carving, and woodwork—that have come 
down to us through the centuries. 

The seed from which issued the flowering 
of Hispano-Arab art was originally not a 
product of local soil, but had been carried 
by the Arabs across the Mediterranean from 
regions in the East that had fallen to them 
in the preceding century. Thus, if we search 
for ancestors of a particular characteristic 
of our plate—namely, its lustre technique— 
we have to look to Mesopotamia and Persia, 
today’s Iran and Iraq, and in other respects 
perhaps, too, to Fatimid Egypt. 

The earliest lustre specimens found in 
Spain were unearthed at the site of the 10th 
century palace of Medina-az-Zahra near 
Cordova. Two kinds came to light. It has 
been assumed that, because of affinities of 
color and decoration with the well-known 
9th century specimens discovered at Sa- 
marra in Mesopotamia, the finer type had 
been imported from Mesopotamia for the 
Caliph of Cordova, whereas the coarser class 
could represent a product of local kilns. 

We are on firm ground, however, in the 
13th and 14th centuries with testimonies 
from Muslim travelers and writers stating 
that “golden ware” was produced at Almeria 
and Malaga, seaports of the Kingdom of 
Granada, as well as at Murcia, the capital 
of the adjacent kingdom. 

Best known, whatever their provenance, 
are the superb, tall, amphora-shaped lustre 
vases dating from the late 14th to the 15th 
centuries. Travelers may recall one of these 
from their visit to the Alhambra. The Abbé 
Bertaut of Rouen (1659), who saw several, 
wrote the story of discovery of one of them 


filled with gold pieces. And Washington 
Irving, in his Tales of the Alhambra, 1832, 
makes charming use of this theme in the 
chapter, “The Legend of the Two Discreet 
Statues.” 

Our plate is to be assigned to the former 
Kingdom of Valencia, where in the 15th 
century, especially at Manises, flourished 
the manufacture of lustre ware. Packed in 
large, unglazed, earthenware jars destined 
for Italy from the port of Valencia, the cargo 
on its route reached the port of Mallorca in 
the Balearic Islands. Somehow, the name of 
this intermediate port became associated 
with the ware itself, which, by a transmuta- 
tion of the word Mallorca in Italy, became 
known as Majolica. The term is to be ap- 
plied to the great historic families of Italian 
pottery as well as to commercial ware sold 
today. 

The Moorish Kingdom of Valencia with 


the capital of the same name was recon- 


quered by the Christians under James I, 
King of Aragon, in 1238, who incorporated 
it in his crown. The artists and artisans of 
the originally Moorish population who con- 
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tinued to live side by side with Christians 
are to be regarded, in this instance, either as 
Mudejares, i.e., Muhammadans who did not 
change their religion after they became the 
subjects of Christian rulers, or as Moriscos, 
the appellation given to converted Moors. 

The fame of Valencian 15th centry lustre 
pottery rests greatly on plates or dishes em- 
bellished with ornament and heraldic ren- 
dering. Indeed, there is no exaggeration in 
Albert van de Put’s statement over fifty 
years ago that the “ideal combination of 
ornament and arms is unequalled in other 
armorial pottery, or in any of the arts to 
which heraldry has been applied.” 

We are indebted to the erudition and 
analytical mind of this English scholar for 
the means of dating a great number of these 
pieces. By correctly deciphering the dates 
contained in the coats of arms, he succeeded 
in establishing chronological groups, each 
of which is characterized by a particular 
type of ornament and also of pigment. Thus, 
for instance, specimens with crosshatching 
and conventionalized “spur shapes” are to 
be assigned to about 1414-58, taking the 
clue from a dish with the arms of Mary, con- 
sort of Alfonso V of Aragon, to whom the 
above date would apply. Or, the palm-and- 
finials style with mock-Arabic inscriptions 
and spirals must be dated within the first 
third of the 15th century—judging from its 
occurrence on a plate at the British Museum 
with the arms of the Counts of Ribagorza 
and Prades whose male line became extinct 
in 1434. 

I regret to say that I have not identified 
the arms on our particular plate, bearing the 
remarkable silhouette of an amorino, but, 





Prior to his appointment as curator of decorative 
arts at Carnegie Institute in 1953, Mr. Weissberger 
taught the history of art at New York University, 
specializing in Spanish and Islamic art. 
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on the basis of the decoration appearing on 
brim and shoulder, the plate can be dated 
in the second half of the 15th century, nearer 
the middle than the end of the century. 
The ornament itself is known as that of 
the “bryony leaf and small flower,” (Van de 
Put, style No. 7), which occurs in a number 
of plates showing Italian coats of arms. 
Thus we have here a representative of a 
group that was especially favored in Italy; 
a close relative to such coeval pieces as, 
for instance, the plates with the arms of 
the city of Florence, of the Guasconi family 
and of Lorenzo di Marietto Benvenuti, both 





of Florence, and other pieces including some 
of different shapes. 

An additional reason for lining up our 
plate with that of the Guasconi family and 
with one bearing the arms of the Sanchez 
family of Naples and Sicily, is the similar 
placing of the ornament on the upper sur- 
face. In these other examples, admirably de- 
scribed by Alice Wilson Frothingham in the 
Catalogue of Hispano-Moresque Pottery in 
the Collection of the Hispanic Society of 
America, New York City, appear, in identi- 
cal number and arrangement, sprays of blue 
bryony leaves on stems and six-petaled 
flowers with gold centers issuing from the 
periphery of the center medallion and radi- 
ating toward the edge of the brim. Identical, 
too, are the gold tendrils. A further analogy 
is presented by the golden flowers in the 
center encircled by a band of one white and 
two blue lines, loosely entwined, as it seems, 
by the continuous flow of a diagonally drawn 
spiral line. 

Despite the orderly, strictly symmetrical 
composition and the repetitive appearances 
of the individual motifs, there is nothing 
stiff in the design. The tenuous lines of stalks 
and tendrils are instinct with natural grace- 
fulness, and a wonderfully vibrating rhythm 
moves throughout the combination of color 
and design. 

Not having seen the underside of the 
plates in the Hispanic Society collection, I 
am unable to establish any comparison. Yet 
I like to point to the harmonious, freehand, 
all-over decoration on the reverse of our 
plate with its bryony leaves and fleur-de-lis, 
which I wish to identify as a derivation of the 
Near Eastern palmette motif. 

The lustre on the Carnegie plate varies 
from coppery to ruby, according to the angle 
at which it is exposed to light. Bernard Rack- 
ham, formerly keeper of ceramics at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, speaks of the 


glory of the lustred wares of the Near East 
and of those of Spain and Italy. In this con- 
nection I shall now quote his description of 
the lustre technique: 

“Lustre pigments are laid on the glaze or 
enamel when it has already been fired; they 
require, for their fixing and for the develop- 
ment of the wonderful rainbow hues result- 
ing from the extreme thinness of the metal 
deposit, a further firing and submission to 
a dense smoke. The metals used are silver, 
giving brassy, golden, or lemon-yellow tones, 
or copper, producing brownish tones or 
brilliant ruby-red; the two are sometimes 
combined.” 

The opaque white enamel of this ware on 
which the pigments are laid is tin—stanni- 
ferous enamel—the tin, as explained by Mrs. 
Frothingham, having been imported from 
England. 

Plates such as ours were not restricted to 


-utilitarian purposes, but prized too as em- 


bellishments adorning homes. Some have 
come down to us with small holes in the 
brim. Internal evidence such as this is 
matched by documentary evidence fur- 
nished, for instance, by two Barcelona in- 
ventories from as early as the 15th century. 
These list plates and bowls of lustre ware 
and mention that they hung on the walls of 
rooms. Thus the beauty radiating from 
golden lustre pieces was enjoyed and ad- 
mired then as now. 
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His second best-seller, “For 2¢ Plain” 


T is a well-known fact, and frequently 
I amusing to some, that style in clothes is 
not a free choice of the wearer; fashions for 
millions of women are dictated by two or 
three men in Paris. 

Nevertheless, it is not so dictatorial as all 
that. Certain styles, launched with all the 
fanfare of previous ones, will meet resist- 
ance, and only women who are deeply 
fashion-addicted will wear them; or, if mil- 
lions of others do wear them, it will be for 
only a short time. Other styles, on the other 
hand, will be enthusiastically accepted and 
worn for a comparatively long time. For 
there is in public taste a basic power of re- 
sistance, a mysterious decision that accepts 
some styles and rejects others, or accepts 
some enthusiastically and others reluctantly. 
This subterranean shift of public taste, man- 


ifest in the world of fashion, is of great inter- _ 


est also in the realm of literature. 

No one can successfully predict the vary- 
ing literary taste of a large reading public, 
although some may make fortunate guesses. 
Essentially it remains a mystery to hopeful 
authors and eager publishers. To the pub- 
lisher, a best seller is the guarantee of this 
years solvency. It is a well-known fact in 
the economics of publishing that the average 
book has to sell about three thousand copies 
for the income to equal the expense of pub- 
lishing. But the best seller may sell three 
quarters of a million copies, and the profits 
mount up and grow immense. The publisher 
will hardly balance his books on most of the 
things he publishes. One best seller comes 
to his financial rescue. 

Therefore, one would imagine — since 





HARRY GOLDEN AND “THE STATUS SEEKERS” 
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Americans believe in advertising to increase 
the distribution of a product—that what we 
do with cigarettes, with gasoline, and with 
whiskey, should work equally well with 
novels. In other words, if we appropriate 
enough money for an advertising campaign, 
talk about the book enough, millions will 
buy it, and it will surely become a best seller. 

But it never works! If you risk enough 
money on advertising a book, it is possible 
that the initial purchases will be larger. Yet 
there is no reliable way in which the devices 
of clamorous publicity can guarantee the 
success of a book. There is a mysterious re- 
sistance in public taste, or an equally mys- 
terious, undetectable enthusiasm that deter- 
mines the fate of a book. Of course it may 
well happen that a good book can be pub- 
lished by an obscure publisher and be badly 
distributed, and that the same book, given 
a somewhat better launching, might have 
been the one that became a best seller. But, 
generally speaking, what is involved is the 
unpredictable variation in public taste. 

It is surely difficult to explain why, in one 
year, the American people made best sellers 
of three books on mountain climbing; or 
why, in another year, they needed three 
books on the sea to satisfy some obscure in- 
terest. I do not say all this is not susceptible 
to explanation, but simply that it has not yet 
been explained. If it were clearly understood 
—and anticipated—there would be no pub- 
lisher who would not be prosperous. 

Sir Walter Scott, the best-known novelist 
of his era, made a fortune, lost a fortune, 
recovered the fortune, built a country home, 
became a famous man, all from historical 








novels: Ivanhoe, The Abbot, The Heart of 
Midlothian, and many others. The public 
hunger for historical novels, fed so gener- 
ously by Sir Walter Scott, was also to be 
catered to by Bulwer Lytton with The Last 
of the Barons and The Last Days of Pompeii, 
and to some extent by Thackeray. Then the 
historical novel died and remained dead for 
two generations. It revived in our time with 
Anthony Adverse and then Gone with the 
Wind, and now, once more, the excitement 
of historical novels has apparently subsided. 

Perhaps even more interesting than the 
change of taste from one type of novel to 
another is the change with regard to entire 
branches of literature. Poetry exemplifies 
such a change. Everybody who has looked 
at modern poetry recognizes that poems to- 
day are hard to read. They are increasingly 
complex, mysterious, cryptic, strange. Why 
is that? Clearly the modern poet is not writ- 
ing for the average person because, if he 
were, he would appreciate the fact that 
poetry, like all art, is a communication, and 
communication requires an understandable 
language. If, then, modern poetry is so com- 
plex, evidently the poet is not writing for 
us; he is writing for his fellow poets. 

There was a time when poetry had a vast 
reading public, and the time was not so long 
ago, either. The American poet Longfellow 
wrote Hiawatha. It was read by tens of 
thousands of people. He created a broad, 
romantic interest in the Indians. What James 
Fenimore Cooper did in prose, Longfellow 
did in poetry with Hiawatha. He changed 
topics of conversation, changed the mental 
picture of the Indians. He could do it be- 
cause he had a vast reading public. So it was 
with Lord Tennyson and his In Memoriam. 
All these poetic writings were written for a 
large poetry-reading public. 

Then, mysteriously, the public stopped 
reading poetry, and the poets were left 


without anybody to talk to. As a result, they 
now talk to one another. That is why poetry 
has become difficult, technical. It has be- 
come professional. Will a reading public 
ever return to poetry? Of course it is difficult 
to know, since basically the ebb and flow of 
public taste is mysterious. It sometimes 
happens that a branch of literature, once 
popular and then neglected, never again 
revives. The epic literature, the Aeneid, the 
Iliad, the Nibelungenlied, which for centu- 
ries represented the sole literature of whole 
populations, died away and never revived. 
Evidently the epic lacked something that 
was enduringly necessary to people. 

But historical novels, which represent the 
perennially recurring desire in certain trou- 
bled areas of finding companionship and 
consolation in memories of the past, have 
frequently revived. 

So with poetry; poetry dies down when 
the world tends to become too mechanical 
and too technical, and the need for beauty is 
not sensed deeply. But inasmuch as poetry 
is a blending of ideas with verbal music, and 
since the desire for the splendor of speech, 
for grand self-expression, is inherent in man, 
since he seems to want his daily speech to 
be more than merely utilitarian, poetry al- 
ways revives. 

There is one branch of literature that spe- 
cifically concerns us here, one that was once 
immensely popular and had completely dis- 
appeared. It was a new type of literature, 
introduced into the modern world in the late 
Renaissance by the French writer Mon- 
taigne, who was the orginator of a new form 
of writing, the essay. 

Evidently his essays came at a time when 
the reading public was hungry for essays, 
and immediately that style of writing moved 
across the channel to England and then 
spread to other parts. Soon there were maga- 
zines devoted entirely to essays, Steele and 
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Addison, The Tatler, The Spectator, later 
the famous Samuel Johnson and The Ram- 
bler. Everybody read essays. 

Then the essay died out completely. Per- 
haps the last essays that were widely popu- 
lar in America were the series published as 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table by 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. But since then there 
have been none of any consequence. The 
need for essays apparently died; public taste 
abandoned them entirely. 

Evidently the essay represented the kind 
of writing that is contrary to certain basic 
modern moods. First of all, the essay is lei- 
surely. The writer is not in a hurry. He just 
wants to talk. He evolves the ideas in an 
easy-going, good-natured way. It is impos- 
sible to write an essay if the editor is going 
to publish at the top of the article, “Reading 
Time, Four Minutes.” In an age which be- 
lieves that every minute of each man’s life is 
precious, every man rushes at top speed to 
waste his time somewhere else. In such an 
age the leisureliness of an essay is out of 
date. 

Furthermore, the essay is miscellaneous. 
The same essayists, Addison, Steele, Johnson, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, wrote on a hun- 
dred different topics. This is contrary to to- 
day’s sense of specialization. Nowadays we 
want a man to know precisely this particu- 
lar, narrow subject on which he is writing, 
and for another subject we will seek another 
specialist. An age in a hurry, an age of spe- 
cialization, does not appreciate one man’s 
talking on a hundred subjects and enjoying 
just playing with ideas. The essay really is a 
cultured man’s conversing without effort, 
talking out of his fullness in an easy-going 
way on any topic that comes to his mind. 


Dr. Freehof is president of the World Union for 
Progressive Judaism and rabbi of the Rodef Shalom 
congregation. This article is excerpted from one of 
his autumn series of book reviews for the public. 
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Such easy conversation without specific pur- 
pose, just for the joy of hearing cultivated 
people who have pleasure in expressing their 
various ideas, has vanished in our time, and 
the parallel literary conversation—the essay 
—has also dropped from public interest. 

Will it revive? It may very well do so be- 
cause the need for leisurely joy in an ex- 
change of ideas, without too much solem- 
nity, may correspond to a growing social 
leisure. At all events, it is interesting that the 
essay has, at least temporarily, revived in the 
writings of Harry Golden and has evoked 
wide public enthusiasm. These new essays 
resemble the mood of the essays of Addison, 
Steele, and Johnson. Each of those famous 
essayists had his own magazine in which he 
wrote what he wanted to write on whatever 
topic came to mind, and he wrote about 
it playfully. 

In these days of great publishing corpora- 
tions that own chains of newspapers, per- 
sonal ownership is not very frequent, unless 
it is merely local. It happens that there is a 
denominational paper in Charlotte, North 
Carolina, a Jewish denominational paper, 
owned by Harry Golden, who was raised on 
the East Side of New York. He owns it com- 
pletely and fills it completely with his own 
writing on whatever topic comes to his mind. 
Gradually the subscriptions to that paper 
have spread among people of all denomina- 
tions and all social levels. 

Perhaps, then, the personal, easy-chair 
essay is beginning to revive, the first bird- 
peep of a returning spring. Golden’s son, 
who is a newspaperman in Detroit, collected 
some of his father’s essays and published 
them last year under the heading, Only in 
America. It became a runaway best seller. 
And now the son has collected some more. 

This second book goes under the title For 
2¢ Plain, and it also is a best seller. That 
means the second book is a best seller before 
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the first one has faded, and thus an editor of 
a small city denominational paper has the 
felicity of two simultaneous best sellers! I 
do not know when that has happened be- 
fore, but certainly it is very rare. 

The new book contains about three hun- 
dred essays, and they are friendly, even ten- 
der, and sometimes they are irreverent 
enough to startle. What does he say? What 
is it in his essays that the American people, 
perhaps without knowing why, chuckles at 
and then takes to its heart? There is a strange 
mixture in the book. There is a great deal of 
the love of humble folk and their courageous 
struggles, the old theme of ambition and de- 
velopment in America so often written about 
in past generations. And on the other hand, 
there is a good deal of mockery, of deflating 
of pretenses. The book is a strange mixture of 
sentiment and cynicism. The author com- 
bines dreaminess and disillusion, Horatio 
Alger and H. L. Mencken. This makes a curi- 
ous blend, and it tastes different from any- 
thing we have had before. 

Basically what he says, taking it all in all, 
is that America is a land whose stairs are 
still accessible. Those who wish can still 
climb up. The old dream is here repeated 
that America is a land in which types of 
comradeship develop that the world has 
never seen before. The book serves as a re- 
buttal to Vance Packard’s The Status Seekers. 
Packard, whose best seller was discussed last 
month in CARNEGIE MaGAZINE, says that the 
old America is done and it is now stratified 
into classes; that the upward mobility has 
virtually ceased, except in a pretended way 
in which people seek status by buying things 
to appear as if they are climbing up; but that, 
in reality, climbing up is now increasingly 
difficult. 

This editor declares smilingly in his essays 
that there is still the old America. It is still 
the land that rewards hope and ambition. 


It is still the land capable of comradeship. It 
is still America the Beautiful. I presume we 
love to hear that, and for that matter it will 
be good for our national health if we begin 
to believe again that it is still considerably 
true. Because we sometimes doubt that the 
ideal America exists within the real America, 
we are relieved to know that to one editor- 
essayist it still is there, and that to him, at 
least, it is “for 2¢ plain.” 


NEW PALEONTOLOGIST 


raiG C. Biack has been appointed the 
Gulf associate curator of vertebrate 
fossils at Carnegie Museum. The Museum 
has been without a paleontologist in resi- 
dence since the retirement of J. LeRoy Kay 
at the close of 1957. Dr. Kay, as curator 
emeritus, has continued field collecting for 
the Museum in Utah and Wyoming. 

Mr. Black has been the Kellogg Fellow 
from Amherst at Harvard University the past 
two and a half years, and at the same time 
assistant curator of vertebrate paleontology 
at Harvard’s Museum of Comparative Zo- 
ology. He is working on his doctoral thesis 
on the fossil squirrels of North America. 

He completed his undergraduate study at 
Amherst, studied basic anatomy and physi- 
ology at Johns Hopkins Medical School for 
a year, then returned to Amherst for the 
M.A. degree in 1957. 

Mr. Black has published papers on the 
Miocene rodents of Wyoming in the Journal 
of Paleontology and the Breviora of Harvard 
Museum, and on Pliocene mammal fossils 
from Oklahoma in an Oklahoma State Geo- 
logical Survey publication. 

Mr. Black was born in Pekin, China, where 
his father was professor of pediatrics at the 
University, but has lived most of his life in 
El Paso, Texas. His wife, a paleobotanist, is 
working for her doctorate from Radcliffe. 





57,000 tons of steel go to sea with the USS “Independence” 


When the first USS Independence was commis- 
sioned in 1776, you probably could have put all 
the steel aboard her into one sea chest. But when 
the fifth Independence joined the U.S. fleet this 
year, she carried the widest variety of specialty 
steels ever assembled. 57,000 of her 60,000 tons 
are steel. 

The Independence is big. She carries a crew of 
3,500 and her quarter mile of runways could park 
two luxury liners side by side. Turn her on end 
and she'd reach up to the 80th floor of the Empire 
State Building. Total working area for flight 
operations is over six acres. 

The Independence is built of steel, much of it 
supplied by United States Steel. For the greatest 
possible strength and toughness U.S. Steel fur- 
nished two types of specially formulated and 
treated armor plate. Steel cables, strong enough 


to stop a landing jet bomber, were furnished by 
the American Steel & Wire Division of United 
States Steel. Her four 6614-foot, 50-ton propeller 
shafts were forged at the USS Homestead Works. 
And so it goes. From the flight deck armor to the 
stainless steel used in her hospital, galley and 
crew's quarters, USS Steels play an important 
part in the performance of one of the Navy’s 
finest ships. 

It took three years to build Independence. It 
took 50 years of research and development to 


perfect the specialty steels of which she is made. 
USS is a registered trademark 


(iss) United States Steel 
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THE WORLD’S PERFECT PLAYHOUSE 


ITTSBURGH was once the home of “the 

world’s perfect playhouse.” The theater, 
named the Nixon, stood for forty-seven 
years on the site now occupied by the Alcoa 
Building on Sixth Avenue. In its day it was 
a landmark of progress in Pittsburgh, just as 
its aluminum successor is today. It was the 
dream realized of Samuel F. Nixon. He 
wanted an ideal theater, sparing no expense, 
as a crowning achievement of, and as a me- 
morial to, his family name, which had been 
behind the construction of a great chain 
of playhouses. 

The building was designed by a young 
Chicago architect named Benjamin H. Mar- 
shall, in a style termed modern French 
renaissance. It was the architect's intent to 
present an edifice coupling graceful lines of 
construction with compactness and solidity. 
The result was that nowhere can be found 
a building of a character exactly similar to 
it. It was the design of the interior that 
earned the theater the pretentious nick- 
name, “the world’s perfect playhouse.” 

Mr. Marshall kept function in mind at all 
times. The Nixon stage could meet whatever 
need might arise in assisting a production, 
from an ice-skating rink to treadmills for 
four Ben Hur chariots drawn by twenty live 
horses. It was commodious enough for the 
most elaborate productions—the pro- 
scenium opening being forty feet wide and 
thirty-nine feet high. Its thirty-two dressing 
rooms were equipped with gas, electricity, 
trunk lift, elevator, and built-in curling irons. 

The most novel feature of the interior was 


Miss Walczak, a young Pittsburgher, is a junior 
in the department of painting and design at Car- 
negie Tech. She wrote this nostalgic tribute to the 
old Nixon for a course in arts and civilization. 
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ramps in place of stairways on both sides of 
the entrance leading to the first balcony. In 
further consideration of the audience, the 
2,183 seats were spaced extra wide for 
greater comfort, and a good view of the 
stage was afforded from every angle. Lavish 
scarlet and gold hangings against white 
marble columns gave the theater an air of 
specialness and elegance. 

It cost Mr. Nixon $1,250,000 back in 1903 
to build his theater, and it was not only a 
monument to his name but to a great era 
in theater history. The physical appearance 
and the life story of the Nixon combine to 
tell quite a bit about that bygone era. The 
magnificence of the structure makes it most 
obvious that stage shows were viewed in a 
different light in those days—the glowing 
candelabra of palaces in contrast to today’s 
stadium spotlights and barn lanterns. There 
were no television and no motion pictures. 
The living theater was the chief source of 
entertainment, and commanded a much 
broader and larger audience. 

By contrast, today, Pittsburgh has only 
one professional theater that carries stage 
productions. Long-run motion pictures seem 
to be its chief source of income. It is housed 
in an old theater building on Liberty Avenue 
near Tenth Street—the only similarity with 
the Nixon of old is that the name is still 
“the Nixon.” 

What a contrast the old Nixon and the 
new Nixon display. The old Nixon was an 
object of civic pride—a showplace; the new 
Nixon is cramped into an obscure corner, its 
doors opening into alleyways. If not for its 
marquee, there would be nothing at all to 
suggest that anything other than business 
offices is housed inside. 











The old theater atmosphere is missing. 
The occasion of attending the theater has 
lost its traditional refinement. Today’s casual 
usherettes are a far cry from the old Nixon’s 
ushers who treated patrons with the utmost 
courtesy. So considerate were they that they 
served people in their seats glasses of water 
between acts. The ushers were a part of the 
theater—attired in full dress with red sashes 
bearing the name of the theater in gold, 
across their chests. 

With theater in Pittsburgh in such a sad 
state today, it is almost unbelievable that a 
house of the Nixon’s caliber could have been 
erected and maintained here. By the same 
token, it is amazing that a city which could 
keep six theaters simultaneously barely sup- 
ports one now. 

The story of how the Nixon came and 
went is a personal account of how the the- 
ater everywhere in the United States (with 
major exception of New York City) came 
into its heyday and then began its long de- 
cline, as yet unarrested. It was the immense 
popularity enjoyed by the theater in the first 
decade of the 1900's that made theaters like 
the Nixon possible. When the curtain went 
up for the first time on December 7, 1903, 
five other curtains were going up along with 
it the same evening: the New Grand, the 
Duquesne, the Alvin, the Bijou, and the Em- 
pire were all legitimate theaters. 

This popularity was the result of a long 
theater tradition in Pittsburgh stemming 
back to 1790, when soldiers presented Cato 
in the Garrison of Fort Pitt. Two amateur 
groups were operating by 1803—one a 
group of lawyers and doctors, the other of 
mechanics—evidence of the fact that inter- 
est in the theater was classless. The first 
building used for theatrical productions 
was a two-story frame structure on Third 
Avenue, between 1817 and 1820. The first 
large brick theater building was the Pitts- 


burgh Theatre, built on Fifth Avenue, be- 
tween Smithfield and Wood Streets. Later 
its name was changed to the Old Drury. 
New theaters were established as the de- 
mand arose—the Athenaeum was built in 
1848, the National about 1870, the Duquesne 
in 1884, the Alvin in 1891, and the Empire 
in 1895, the year my paternal grandmother 
came to America. Pittsburgh loved the stage, 
and because of that love the Nixon was born. 

Theater people everywhere kept watch 
with eager Pittsburgh as the Nixon was con- 
structed. The whole city’s attention was 
focused on her that first opening night in 
1903. So many people wanted tickets to 
Ermini, the first show, that manager James 
F. Kirk decided to sell the seats at auction. 
Box seats were bid as high as $500 and most 
of the orchestra seats went for $25. A total 
of $10,000 was taken in through the ticket 
auction. 

With the public attending productions the 
year round, the Nixon and her competitors 
thrived side by side. These were the years 
when records were set in box-office intake, 
and the names of the all-time stage “greats” 
were in lights on the Nixon marquee. The 
Nixon set her share of records, and the old 
showmen knew and loved her. 

In 1918 the Nixon presented a wartime 
benefit performance called Out There, in- 
cluding such famous actors as George M. 
Cohan, who wrote Give My Regards to 
Broadway and Over There. It was at this 
benefit that Lillian Russell conducted an 
auction of an autographed program which 
brought in $20,500. Boxes for this benefit 
program went for as much as $500 each. 
With many stars and stagehands donating 
their services for the two performances, 
Pittsburgh raised $138,000 for the war effort. 


New York City with five performances | 


netted only $70,000. 
Pittsburgh was noted for her discriminat- 
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ing audience, and many plays were tried 
here before going on to Broadway. Flo Zieg- 
field liked the Nixon for its excellent stage 
facilities and cold audience. It was custo- 
mary for him to premier his Follies in Pitts- 
burgh. He used to say, “If the show goes over 
here, it could go anywhere.” 

The first new play the Nixon ever pre- 
sented, called Cousin Kate, starred the as 
yet unrecognized Ethel Barrymore. Besides 
comedy, musicals, drama, and vaudeville, 
the Nixon presented opera. Enrico Caruso 
sang on the Nixon stage in 1905. In 1906, 
Arturo Toscanini conducted there. 

The Nixon stage saw many others: Pitts- 
burgh’s own Lillian Russell, Helen Hayes, 
John and Lionel Barrymore, Marilyn Miller, 
Will Rogers, Otis Skinner, Cole Porter, 
George Gershwin, Irving Berlin. These fa- 
mous show people loved the Nixon. Walter 
Houston once said, “When I begin a tour, 
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I think immediately of the Nixon and my 
face lights up. It’s always like coming home 
again.” On the walls of the dressing rooms 
and stage-door waiting room, a gallery of 
pictures grew over the years—left by stars 
who wanted to be a part of it. E. H. Sothern 
signed his “My salute to the finest theatre 
in the country.” 

Show business was a paying proposition 
in those days. In 1914 Pittsburgh had six 
legitimate playhouses and three vaudeville 
theaters, and they were rarely idle. In 1923 
an average of thirty thousand people a day 
attended Pittsburgh’s ten theaters. As the 
century progressed, new forms of enter- 
tainment appeared on the scene. The first 
downtown motion-picture palace, the Loew’s 
Penn, opened in 1927. Movies were cheaper, 
and there were more of them. Public taste 
was watered down by a flood of films. In 
1934 the burlesque house played to full ca- 





There’s a 

world of aluminum 

in the wonderful 
world of tomorrow... 


as forecast 
in this Music Sphere 
by Alcoa 


Look at the newest shimmering star in Alcoa’s FORECAST collection! 
It all began when famous designer Lester Beall decided that sound- 
producing mechanisms looked much unlike the way they sound. And so 
the Music Sphere was born, to mirror the designer's genius and enhance 
the artist’s virtuosity. Here from Alcoa is the first major application of 
aluminum in a record player. Aluminum that shapes to the craftsman’s 
skills . . . aluminum that endows any cabinetwork with the soft, warm 
luster of burnished moonstones. 

Technically, the Music Sphere has been given complete approval by 
sound engineers. Its turntable, amplifier and component parts are housed 
in swing-about concentric hemispheres. In addition, telescoping rods 
open and spread, so that the attached satellite cone speakers afford ideal 
stereophonic effect. 

For a design fillip—bright stripes of color-anodized aluminum dazzle 
the eye when the Music Sphere is open. Once again, Alcoa commissions 
a designer of renown, this time making a beautiful contribution to good 
design and good music for better living. More proof that—there’s a 
world of aluminum in the wonderful world of tomorrow. 


Lester Beall, widely acclaimed for his work 

in advertising and packaging design, shown with his 
Music Sphere, created especially for Alcoa’s 
Forecast collection. Although the recently unveiled 


prototype is equipped with a record player, the intent is ’ ALCOA ALUMINUM 
that it shall be adaptable for tape, or whatever else a 


, the future in sound brings. 
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pacity while the Nixon lay idle. This was 
not the usual case, but it was indicative of 
the changing attitude toward the theater. 

With the advent of air transportation, 
Pittsburgh became an air suburb of New 
York City. Pittsburghers interested in the 
theater began to go to the big city to see the 
shows, rather than wait for the plays to come 
to Pittsburgh. 

The length of the seasons began to de- 
crease: in 1939-40, the Nixon had a thirty- 
week season; in 1940-41, twenty-one weeks. 
In 1949 the 1,500,000 Pittsburghers spent an 
average of 38 cents at the Nixon for the en- 
tire season. 

The rising cost of living and taxes were a 
serious detriment to the theater’s efforts to 
survive. High salaries and expensive sets 
made it more and more difficult to make 
ends meet. In 1950 the 45-cent tax on 
second-balcony seats was almost double the 
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Nixon beginning admission price of 25 cents. 

The old Nixon could not survive the 
changing times. She belonged to another era. 
In 1948 she was sold to the Aluminum Com- 
pany of America. On April 24, 1950, Mae 
West appeared in Diamond Lil, the last pro- 
duction presented in the old Nixon. The fol- 
lowing day the wrecking crews began the 
demolition of “the world’s perfect play- 
house” to make way for a business building. 

Those who long for “the good old days” 
remember the Nixon among the things that 
were good, “for the Nixon was more than 
red plush and marble pillars, it was a civic 
pride and a community heartbeat.” 

A long while ago, a producer named Gil- 
bert Miller told a staff fledgling, working 
with a road show at the Nixon for the first 
time: “Remember this theater, my boy. 
There is no other like it in America nor will 
there ever be another like it again.” 


ooo 10,000 TO ONE EQUALS ENERGY 


It takes 10,000 cubic feet of air to burn just one cubic 
foot of coal. And one ounce of coal, burned in a 
modern generating plant, provides as much electricity 
as 100 tons of water falling one foot. Consider how 
much power the electric utility industry generates 
when they consume over 150,000,000 tons of bituminous 
coal each year. Coal is the world’s greatest single 


source of mineral energy. 
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BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


The following thirty-six trustees serve Carmegie Institute, and eighteen of them (starred) are also trustees of 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. Their committee memberships are indicated. 


*FRANK E. AGNEW, JR. 
President, Pittsburgh National Bank. Finance. 


EDWARD DUFF BALKEN 
Fine Arts. 


*JOSEPH M. BARR 
Mayor of Pittsburgh. Museum. 


*JAMES H. BEAL 
Reed, Smith, Shaw & McClay. Fine Arts. 


FREDERICK G. BLACKBURN 
President, Tremarco Corporation. Museum, Auditing. 


WALTER J. BLENKO 
Blenko, Hoopes, Leonard & Buell. Finance, Music Hall. 


*JAMES M. BOVARD 
President, Carnegie Library, Carnegie Institute; Chair- 
man of the Board, Carnegie Institute of Technology. 


*ARTHUR E. BRAUN 
Buildings and Grounds. 


®*SAMUEL B. CASEY 
Chairman of the Board, Swindell-Dressler Corporation. 
Buildings and Grounds, Auditing, Fine Arts. 


*JOHN F. COUNAHAN 
City Council. Library, Pension. 


*IRMA M. D’ASCENZO 
City Council. Library. 


*PATRICK T. FAGAN 
City Council. Music Hall. 


BENJAMIN F. FAIRLESS 


Chairman, Executive Advisory Board, United States 
Steel Corporation. Museum. 


FRED C. FOY 


President and Chairman of the Board, Koppers Com- 
pany, Inc. Music Hall. 


*THOMAS J. GALLAGHER 
President, City Council. Buildings and Grounds. 


HENRY J. HEINZ II 


Chairman of the Board, H. J. Heinz Company. Fine 
Arts, Pension. 


*JAMES F. HILLMAN 


President, Harmon Creek Coal Corporation. Fine Arts, 
Library. 


ROY A. HUNT 
Chairman, Executive Committee, Aluminum Company 
of America. Fine Arts, Finance. 


*PAUL F. JONES 
City Council. Museum. 


JOHN F. LABOON 


Executive Director and Chief Engineer, Allegheny 


County Sanitary Authority. Music Hall. 


PARK H. MARTIN 
Secretary of Highways, Commonwealth of Pennsylvanii 
Chairman, Special Building Committee. 


®CHAFLES D. McCARTHY 
City Council. Buildings and Grounds. 


RICHARD K. MELLON 
Chairman of the Board, Mellon National Bank 
Trust Company. Museum. 


LEONARD S. MUDGE 


Treasurer and Secretary, Stoner-Mudge, Inc. Finance, 
Museum. 


*DAVID OLBUM 
City Council. Museum. 


*WILLIAM R. OLIVER 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation. Fine Arts, Mu- 
seum, Library, Library Finance. 


®GWILYM A. PRICE 
Chairman of the Board, Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation. Museum. 


JAMES C. REA 
Museum, Music Hall, Pension, Finance. 


®WILLIAM H. REA 
President, Board of Public Education. Library, Audi 


CHARLES J. ROSENBLOOM 
President, Rosenbloom Finance Corporation. Fine A 


SIDNEY A. SWENSRUD 
Finance. 


*JOHN F. WALTON, JR. 
T. Mellon and Sons. Buildings and Grounds, M 
Library Finance. 


JOHN C. WARNER 


President, Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
Fine Arts. 


LAWRENCE C. WOODS, JR. 


Equitable Life Assurance Society of United $ 
Museum, Pension. 


HONORARY TRUSTEES 


DAVID L. LAWRENCE 


A. L. WOLK 


WILLIAM M. ROBINSON 


THOMAS L. ORR 
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